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Memorabilia. 


(ae report of the Council of the Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society for the year 1937 
is interesting reading. It includes a list of 
twenty-six transcripts of records, both parish 
registers and miscellaneous documents, pre- 
sented to the Society since the last report was 
issued ; and the reader will consider this with 
the greater satisfaction if he turns to them 
from the photograph of a number of dilapi- 
dated Devon and Cornwall parish registers 
grouped together to form the frontispiece—a 
melancholy sight. Melancholy also are the 
notes of destruction of old deeds still going 
on, The notion that these are of great pecun- 
iary value must be dismissed: they are worth 
mostly but a few pence per pound, and are 
bought to be used for making toy drums, or 
lamp-shades or glue. Pubhe records, how- 
ever, one would have thought would be at least 
glanced through before being sold or destroyed, 
and it is disconcerting to learn that but a 
short time ago “ the Giraniten of a quan- 
tity of records belonging to one of the largest 
and most important churches in the Exeter 
Diocese, took place, as the result of a clear- 
out from the office of the Solicitor who acted 
as Clerk to the authority concerned.’’ Then 
we hear of one of the oldest parish registers 
of the diocese brought to the Society in a 
state not merely damp, but positively wet, 
explained by the recently-appointed incum- 
bent of the parish as due to its having lain 
on a top shelf in the pantry, where it was 
discovered—probably after many years; and 
the “‘old rubbishy papers from the vestry ”’ 
of another parish, which, by a former vicar’s 
instructions, the caretaker of the school had 
for years been using up as kindling for the 
schoolroom fire. A remarkable fact is told of 
yet another parish: so numerous there were 
the marriages that a folio register book some 
2 ins. thick is scarcely large enough to con- 
tain the record of them for a space of two 








years. This serves to illustrate the genuine 
difficulty of finding storage space for registers 
—a difficulty now met, so far as Devonshire 
is concerned, by inviting incumbents to de- 
posit their documentary treasures in the City 
Library, Exeter. 


THE True Temperance Quarterly often con- 

tains archaeological notes on ancient inns 
or old implements or customs connected with 
such. The February number devotes a couple 
of pages to the Old Bell and Steelyard at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. One page has a draw- 
ing of the front of the inn, the other a de- 
scription by Mr. Ernest R. Cooper, F.S.A. 
The timber-framed building, Mr. Cooper tells 
us, dates from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. An antique steelyard beside it, 
overhan ing the street, was once used to weigh 
waggon-loads of hay and corn—and perhaps 
of cheeses. A weighing-machine invented by 
the Romans, the steelyard was, it is suggested, 
originally brought to Britain during the 
Roman occupation. This particular example 
is thought to date from 1650. The inn was 
known in the eighteenth century as the Stil- 
lards; it was later called the Bell, and is 
now the Old Bell and Steelyard. The steel- 
yard has not been used for about fifty years, 
but the lead poise weight of 108 lbs. is still 
preserved in the house. It is said that there 
is but one other steelyard in England, at 
Soham in Cambridgeshire. 


()UR correspondent, Dr. J. D. Rolleston, has 
sent us his brochure on ‘ The Tobacco 
Problem,’ a paper read last October before 
the Southampton Medical Society and _ re- 
printed from the Medical Press and Circular. 
In it he sets forth the formidable array of 
physical evils which are either caused or, 
more commonly, increased and made dan- 
gerously operative, by the use of tobacco. He 
gives also lists on the one hand of great men 
who have eschewed tobacco and on the other 
of great men who have been more or less 
heavy smokers. The former includes 
Masaryk, Mussolini and Hitler, with Sir 
Isaac Newton, Macaulay, Shelley, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo and some others, among whom is 
placed De Quincey; but he, one ts, 
eschewed tobacco only because he had addicted 
himself to something more potent. In the 
second list come Buckle, Tennyson, Carlyle 
and, as Dr. Rolleston may well say, many 
others. We think he does not mention one 
attraction of smoking which always, we be- 
lieve, for the non-rabid smoker, ranks high— 
its pleasant effect in promoting easy com- 
panionableness and conversation. 
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E have been entertained, and also in- 
structed, by a lively threepenny pam- 
phlet called ‘ Shrewsbury Cakes,’ re-printed 
from the Shrewsbury Circular. Not quite so 
old as Simnel cakes—the first mention of them 
known would seem to date from 1561—Shrews- 
bury cakes crop up in old letters and in litera- 
ture with respectable frequency, and have 
besides a sort of legendary figure as the centre 
of their history, one Pailin or Palin, who 
was living at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and who 
proved difficult to track down, but has at last 
been revealed as a confectioner by name and 
luck rather than by trade, for he started life 
apprentice to a bookseller at Chester, and 
when he came to Shrewsbury, combined the 
business of a bookseller and stationer with 
that of the Shrewsbury cake-making. How 
this came about is pleasantly and plausibly 
conjectured by the authors of the paper, they 
having noted that the parish registers record 
a marriage between a James Palin and a 
Frances Hill. Now Frances Hill’s mother 
was Palin’s predecessor in the famous con- 
fectioner’s shop. 


WESTLEGATE Street, in Norwich, is in 

course of being pulled to pieces for im- 
provements; the following little record of it 
from letters to The Times of Jan. 21 and 
Jan, 25, which have been sent us by a cor- 
respondent, may therefore be acceptable: 
Mr, R. A. Turner, of Hanwell, tells us in the 
former letter that the street is known locally 
as ‘‘ Barking Dickey Street,’ from a six- 
teenth-century thatched house which was once 
an inn. Its sign, the Black Horse, was de- 
picted in a guise so like a braying donkey 
that the seed wags called it the “ barking 
dickey ’’—‘‘ dickey’’ is donkey in Norfolk 
parlance—and extended the name to the 
street. Mr. Allan Howes, in the second 
letter, tells of another ‘‘ Barking Dickey ”’ 
inn, in a small coastal village in Norfolk. 


WE are glad to draw the attention of our 

readers to a very careful and detailed 
account of Francis Baily, the astronomer 
(1774-1844) by our correspondent Mr. L. G. 
H. Horton-Smith, which appeared last 
December in the Newburian snk tee now been 
re-printed, in revised form, as a pamphlet. 
Baily’s achievement is in itself both great 
and of a kind to appeal to the reader un- 
learned in astronomy, and, as Mr. Horton- 
Smith brings owt, his life has also connection 
with several well-known people and places— 
in particular with the Augustus de Morgans. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR WILLIAM MUSGRAVE, BART, 


AN inquiry was made in ‘ N. and Q.’ many 

years ago for some particulars respect. 
ing the life of this well-known antiquary and 
book-collector. The ‘“ Obituaries,’ and lists 
of Portraits, drawn up by him, are preserved 
in the British Museum, the library of that 
institution also containing many volumes 
with his book-plate. 

He was born about the year 1730, a younger 
son of Sir Richard Musgrave, 4th Bart., of 
Hayton Castle, near Aspatria, Cumberland, 
by his wife Ann, eldest daughter of John 
Hylton, of Hylton Castle, Durham. Sir 
Richard dying, 5 Oct., 173€, four sons and one 
daughter, all under age, were left to the care 
of their mother, who seems to have been 
helped by the advice of her brother, generally 
known as Baron Hylton, who represented 
Carlisle as a Tory M.P. from 1727 to 1746. 
The eldest boy, Richard, born 1724, succeeded 
to his father’s landed estates, and, on the 
death of his uncle, the ‘‘ Baron,’’ assumed 
the latter’s name, and would have inherited 
a very fine property in Durham, but for the 
reckless manner in which it had been mort- 
gaged to the hilt, necessitating a private Act 
of Parliament, authorising its sale for the 
benefit of the creditors. 

Of Richard’s younger brothers, Thomas 
obtained a commission in the Army, rising 
eventually to the rank of General, whilst 
Edward 
left England in the year 1744 and engaged in 
the sea-faring way of life by the advice of his 
uncle, John Hylton, and was lost at sea in 
the wreck of an East Indiaman in March, 1746, 
on his way home from his second voyage, 
under 21 years of age. 

William became a barrister, and held for 
a long period the well-paid office of a Com- 
missioner of the Customs. With the baron- 
etcy he inherited landed property at Washing- 
ton, Durham, when his ider brother, Sir 
Richard Hylton, died in 1755 without leav- 
ing a son. Horace Walpole, writing to 
George Montagu, 17 Nov., 1759, mentions 
that 

My Lady Carlisle is going to marry a Sir 
Wm. Musgrave, who is but three and twenty; 
but, in consideration of the match, and of her 
having years to spare, she had made him a 
present of ten, and calls him three and thirty. 
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It would appear from a note in my pos- 
session that this marriage was arranged, when 
the parties were on a visit to Sir Ralph and 
Lady Milbanke at Halnaby in Yorkshire dur- 
ing the previous month of September ; Eliza- 
beth Lady Milbanke, as half-sister of Eleanor, 
lady Hylton, being thus a connection of the 
bridegroom. It is not easy to explain the 
discrepant accounts of his age at this time. 
Sir Richard was born in 1724; their only 
sister, Ann, in 1725 (M.I. Chester-le-Street). 
Sir Thomas Musgrave must have been born 
in 1737, if the Annual Register correctly 
states his age as seventy-five at his death in 
1812, whilst Surtees’ ‘ History of Durham’ 
places Edward as the second, and William as 
the third son, adding yet another, James, 
omitted by other authorities. 

Whatever may have been the real difference 
of age between this young baronet and the 
notoriously tempestuous dowager, their union 
ee a failure; from 1769 onward they 
ived apart, and when Sir William became 
a widower, twenty-six years later, he recorded 
the fact in a terse note that 

Isabella Byron, Countess Dowager of 
Carlisle, died intestate, 22 Jan. 1795, aged ‘74, 
and was buried at Easton near Bath. I re- 
linquished all claim to the administration of 
her effects in favour of her family. 

His official duties as a Commissioner of the 
Customs, which he exchanged between 1784 
and 1790 for those of Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, gave him leisure for his favourite 
hobbies ‘‘ among my books and prints,’’ to 
which he added a taste for ‘‘ gardening at 
Kensington,’’ where it is possible he occupied 
at one time some rooms in the Palace. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Trustee 
of the British Museum, and a Vice-President 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Wykeham-Musgrave, of Barnsley Park, 
Glos., has, or had, a portrait of Sir William 
by Abbot, which has been engraved, depict- 
ing an elderly, thin-lipped man with a some- 
what care-worn and cynical expression, not 
unlikely to have been true to life, judging 
by the following letter, addressed to his 

her Thomas, then serving in India. Under 
dite 14 Nov., 1788, the philosophic elder 

Wrote : 

_As for myself I am come to that time of 
life when it is to be expected that my bodily 
frame, which never was stout, should begin 
to show symptoms of decay, which must lead 
he to that dissolution appointed by nature at 
my formation. In the meantime I patiently 
submit to that plan of life which seems to 
procure me tolerable ease, even if it does not 
Preserve permanent health. This has with- 








drawn me from the late hours of the polite 
assemblies, and the intemperance of great 
entertainments, and leads me into retirement; 
for whoever is disposed to quit the busy pur- 
suits of the world, the world as eagerly retires 
from him. But [ do not regret, because. he 
who lives in a crowd gains an extensive 
acquaintance but little intimacy, whilst the 
man who possesses but few friends enjoys 
them much, and thinks of them often, as I 
certainly do of you with a most zealous affec- 
tion. It was said of some studious man that 
he was never less alone than when alone; I 
experience the same thing amongst my books 
and prints, intermixed with a share of official 
business, and gardening at Kensington; all 
these contribute to occupy my time innocently, 
if not usefully, and those only who have 
acquired the habit of doing much in a little 
time know how to estimate its value. Upon 
the whole I have the satisfaction to feel that 
I live peacefully and contentedly, which is 
more than falls to the lot of heroes and states- 
men. 


In May, 1790, Sir William reported that 
he had been received by the King at a levee 
with a sort of confidence that was very 
gracious from the length of time of His con- 
versation. I had good opportunity of observ- 
ing his looks, which showed perfect health, as 
his discourse proved a perfect understanding. 

As he gradually became, in his own words, 
more retired from the world, it is improbable 
that he undertook the long journey towards 
any of his old haunts in the North, although 
his brother, the General, was in command of 
the Forces there in the year 1799, when he 
erected a tablet in Chester-le-Street Church 
to the memory of their sister Ann, who had 
been buried there as far back as 1755. In 
earlier days Sir William had kept up some 
correspondence with William Bill, steward of 
the Hayton estates, one of whose letters de- 
scribes the tremendous: difficulties encountered 
on conveying the corpse of Ann, Lady Mus- 
grave, from London to Aspatria Church, 
where she was interred in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1766. The route across the hills of 
Cumberland lay deep in snow, 

Mr. Morland was obliged to have a number 
of people to cut the Road from Brough to a 
place called Temple Sowerby ... we 
thought it would look better to give Gloves 
to the 6 people that supported the coffin, as it 
is usual to do so here on such occasions. 

It seems strange, according to modern ideas, 
that Sir William did not attend his mother’s 
funeral, at which the above-mentioned Mr. 
Morland appears to have been the only re- 
presentative of her family, but ill-health or 
official duties may account for her son’s 
absence, 
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These notes have been compiled without 
access to many sources of information, but 
I believe that Sir William Musgrave’s death 
was followed by a great sale of his collection 
of engravings, in accordance with the terms 
of his will, proved P.C.C. I do not think 
thaitt he was buried among his ancestors at 
Aspatria. 

th. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
JOHN EVELYN AND LORD 
CLIFFORD. 


NUMBER of letters from Evelyn to Sir 
Thomas Clifford, afterwards Lord Clif- 
ford of Chudleigh and Lord High Treasurer, 
are printed in various editions of Evelyn’s 
‘Memoirs (Diary) and Correspondence’ ; one 
from Clifford to Evelyn is printed in the 
fourth edition and in reprints of it. There 
are some problems as regards dating, etc. 
Evelyn’s letters are probably printed from 
his drafts or copies. References here are to 
Bohn’s edition of the ‘Diary and Corres- 
pondence,’ 1858-9. 
1. Evelyn to Clifford, 2 April, 1665 (Bohn, 


iii. 153-4). : 
Correct date is 20 April: see notice 
of that date in Diary and Clifford’s 


reply of 11 May. Further, Evelyn mentions 
receipt of a letter of ‘‘ 17th instant ’’; and 
Evertsen was not brought to England before 
about 15 April. 

2. Clifford to Evelyn, 11 May, 1665; post- 
script 14 May (Bohn, iii. 155-6). Dates satis- 
factory. 

3. Evelyn to Clifford, 16 June, 1665 (Bohn, 
iii. 157-8). 

The correct date appears to be 9 June. News 
of the Four Days’ Battle arrived on 8 June 
and there were rejoicings in the City that 
night (Pepys; Evelyn, Diary); this is the 
‘last night ’’ of the letter. He mentions in 
the letter obtaining ‘‘3 days since ’’ from the 
Council, a privy seal for £20,000 and the 
right to use the Savoy. These grants are 
mentioned in the Diary under the date 
8 June; the notice here ends with an account 
of a visit to the Royal Society; as the latter 
met on 7 June (T. Birch, ‘ History of the 
Royal Society,’ ii. 54) the date of the grants 
is presumably to be moved back to that day 
at latest. On the day on which he obtained 
the grants Evelyn had applied to the Duke 
of Albemarle for guards; he had also done so 
on 5 June (and did so again on 15 June: 
Diary). Writing to Clifford on 16 June, 





— 


Evelyn would not have sent his respects to 
the Duke of York by him, as the Duke had 
arrived in London that morning. The entry 
in the Diary for 15 June, making Evelyn 
wait on the Duke that day, is incorrect. 


4. Evelyn to Clifford, 1 Feb., 1668/9 
(Bohn, iii. 213-6). 
Date probably correct. Evelyn sug: 


gests the appointment of an historiographer. 
royal to write the history of the Dutch War, 
and has a candidate for the post. This is 
probably Christopher Wase (see ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’); Evelyn had tried 
to obtain this position for him from Joseph 
Williamson (letter of 16 Nov., 1668; ‘ Cal. 
State Papers, Domestic,’ 1668-9, p. 65). Eve 
lyn was himself selected for the authorship 
of the history of the war; he tried to obtain 
from Lord Arlington a position for Wase 
(Diary, 13 Feb., 16 Mar., 1669). 

The remaining four letters probably either 
come from a packet bearing a note that they 
are addressed to ‘‘ my Lord High Treasurer” 
or something similar; or bear separate late 
endorsements by Evelyn to the same effect. 
In one case Clifford could not be thus de- 
scribed when the letter was written. 

5. Evelyn to Clifford, 20 Jan., 1670 (Bohn, 
ili. 221-3). 

Clifford is addressed as ‘‘ Right Honour- 
able’’ or ‘“‘ Your Honour ’’; he is therefore 
not yet Baron Clifford of Chudleigh (22 Apr., 
1672), much less Lord High Treasurer 
(30 Nov., 1672). The date is probably 
20 Jan., 1670/1; Evelyn mentions having to 
wait ‘’till the more urgent affairs of Par 
liament are over’’: Parliament did not meet 
in 1670, but met on 9 Feb., 1671, and sat from 
14 Feb. to 22 April. 

6. Evelyn to Clifford, 31 Aug., 1671 (Bohn, 
iii. 228-31). 

Clifford is addressed as ‘‘ My Lord”; the 
date is therefore after 22 Apr., 1672 (se 
above). Evelyn mentions ‘‘ the recess of the 
Court, and consequently your Lordship’s 
absence.’’ Clifford left London 21 July, 
1672, and returned about the end of August 
(Mr. C. M. Hartmann, ‘ Clifford of the 
Cabal,’ 1937, pp. 241, 245). The true date 
for the letter appears to be 31 Aug., 1672, but 
the day and month are not beyond question. 

7. Evelyn to Clifford, 14 Nov., 1671 (Bohn, 
iii, 238-41). 3 

The recipient is addressed as ‘‘ My Lor 
and ‘‘ Your Lordship.’’ The letter appears 
from various references to the nationa 
honour to date from before the outbreak of 
war with the Dutch in March, 1672; in that 
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case it cannot be addressed to Clifford; a 
list of desiderata at the end also points away 
from Clifford. The most likely person to 
whom it might be addressed is Arlington with, 
as ‘“‘Mr. Secretary,’’ his clerk, Joseph 
Williamson. 

One of the desiderata is an order to the 
Clerk of the Parliament for leave to “ search 
the Journals.’”” Evelyn was taken to the 
Clerk of the Parliament for this purpose on 
22 Sept., 1671, by ‘‘ the Treasurer ’’ (Diary) 
—that is, by the Treasurer of the Household, 
“Mr, Treasurer,’’ Clifford. This may sug- 
gest a date prior to that time for the letter ; 
but it must be left open. A date a year or 
two earlier is by no means impossible. 

8. Evelyn to Clifford, 21 Aug., 1672 (Bohn, 
iii, 241-2). 

This was written after Clifford’s resigna- 
tion of the Treasurership on 19 June, 1673. 
Clifford left London for good on 25 Aug. (Mr. 
Hartmann, p. 290); Evelyn had visited him 
and returned some of his papers on 18 Aug. 
The best date would appear to be 21 Aug., 
1673. 

Mr. Hartmann mentions a letter from Eve- 
lyn to Clifford, 23 Nov., 1670, among the 
Clifford MSS. at Ugbrooke (p. 131). 


E. S. pe Beer. 


MARIA NOAD, CANNING’S 
HALF - SISTER. 


MARIA, the younger of the two surviving 
daughters of Oanning’s mother, by 

Richard Hunn, married, at Weymouth, 5 
Oct. 1811, Humphrey Minchin Noad, a cloth 
manufacturer, of Shawford, in the parish of 
Road, near Frome and adjoining the Wilt- 
shire boundary. His father, Jonathan Noad, 
cloth manufacturer, of Road, died there 18 
Aug., 1814, in his seventy-fifth year, leaving 
two other sons: Thomas Whitaker Noad, who 
married Emily Mayne at Exeter, 8 Feb. 1804; 
and Jonathan Noad, junior, who married a 
Miss Boyd on 5 Oct. 1809, and had a son, 
Thomas Carden Noad. Maria Noad died at 
Road on 3 March, 1860, aged seventy, fifteen 
years after her husband, who died on 7 March, 
1645, aged sixty-six. 

Humphrey and Maria Noad had seven 

Ten, two sons and five daughters : 

George Frederic Noad, born 1812. 

Henry Minchin Noad, born 1815. 

Marianne Emma Noad, born 1819. 

Maria Charlotte Valentia Noad, born 1821. 

Fanny Sarah Noad, 3rd daughter. 








Harriett Noad, who married Benjamin 
Baker, M.R.C.S., Medical Officer, Eastern 
District, St. George’s in the East, London, 
and had issue. 

A fifth daughter, who married Lewis Sebas- 
tian and had a son, Lewis Boyd Sebastian, 
barrister-at-law. 

The Rev. George Frederic Noad, D.C.L. 
(Oxon), eldest son of Humphrey Minchin 
Noad and his wife Maria, was ordained in 
1837, and after being classical master of 
Grosvenor College, Bath (1838), was vice-prin- 
cipal of Kingston College, Hull (1844). He 
was for some time head master of Holybourne 
Grammar School, Alton, Hants, and after- 
wards of Wye College, Kent. From 1868 to 
his death 25 Nov. 1876, he was rector of Cold 
Norton, Essex. By his wife Jane, he had 
issue 

Great-grandchildren of Canning’s Mother: 

George Noad, 

Charles Frederic Carden’ Noad, who mar- 
ried, and died without issue. 

Winnie Noad. 

The eldest son, George Noad, who was :n 
the Indian Police, married a Miss Rennie and 
had a son, George Carden Noad, barrister-at- 
law, whose son (great-great-great-grandson of 
Canning’s mother), Charles Humphrey Car- 
den Noad, of Lincoln’s Inn, was called to the 
bar in 1904, 

Winnie, daughter of the Rev. Dr. and Jane 
Noad, married 18 May, 1865, at Wye, John 
Petch Hewby, B.A. (Oxon), M.R.C.S., by 
whom he had issue three sons and a daughter : 


Great-great-grandchildren 
Mother : 

William Petch Hewby, born 1 March, 1866. 

Robert Hewby, a Civil Engineer in Austra- 
lia, 

Louis John Hewby, born 1871. 

Dorothy Noad Hewby. 

The eldest son, William Petch Hewby, 
C.M.G., F.R.G.S., was born at Notting Hill 
and in 1883 entered the service of the Royal 
Niger Company (then the National African 
Co.). From 1900 to his retirement in 1914 
he was Resident (1st class), Northern Nigeria, 
His younger brother, Louis John Hewby, 
C.B., who died unmarried, 3 Jan., 1925, was 
educated at St. Paul’s School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and from 1895 to 1908 was 
a clerk in the Treasury. He then became 
Treasury Remembrancer and Deputy Pay- 
master for Ireland, returning to the Treasury 
as a Principal Clerk in 1912, 

The younger son of Humphrey and Maria 
Noad, Henry Minchin Noad, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


of Canning’s 
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whose services to electricity and chemistry 
earned for him a place in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ was born at Shawford, 
Road, and was intended for the Civil Service. 
But the untimely death of his patron, Mr. 
Huskisson, caused him instead to turn his 
attention to chemistry and electricity. He 
came to London in 1845 and two years later 
was appointed professor of Chemistry at St. 
George’s Hospital, which post he continued to 
hold until his death on 23 July, 1877. He 
married Charlotte Noad, his cousin (who 
died 25 March, 1882, aged sixty-seven), and 
had a son (great-grandson of Canning’s 
mother), Henry Carden Noad, M.R.C.S., of 
Lower Norwood, Surrey, who married a Miss 
Dickson and had issue. 

Maria Charlotte Valentia Noad, 2nd 
daughter of Humphrey and Maria, married 
Robert Marshal Straight, barrister-at-law, 
and died without issue 3 Nov. 1839, aged 


eighteen. Her sister Fanny Sarah married, 
6 April, 1842, at Road, the Rev. Charles 
Scriven, M.A. (Oxon), of Longbridge, 


Deverill, Wilts, Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and had issue. 

Marianne Emma, daughter of Humphrey 
Minchin Noad and his wife Maria, married 
in 1835, at Road, when she was only sixteen 
years of age, Robert Cruttwell, solicitor, of 
Macaulay House, Bath, second son of 
Thomas Macaulay Cruttwell and his wife 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Micklem of Hur- 
ley, Berks. Thomas Macaulay Cruttwell, 
solicitor, an alderman of Bath, was the 
second of the four surviving sons of Richard 
Cruttwell, the famous printer and proprietor 
of the Bath Chronicle at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Robert and Marianne Cruttwell had eleven 
children ; seven sons and four daughters : 


Great-grandchildren of Canning’s Mother : 

Catherine Cruttwell, born 9 June, 1836, 
died 1900. 

Fanny Mary Cruttwell, born 30 Jan. 1839, 
died 1902, leaving issue by her 2nd husband, 
William Eykyn. 

Frederick Robert Cruttwell, born 30 Dec. 
1840, died 1891. 

Thomas Micklem Cruttwell, born 5 Aug. 
1842, died 1874. 

Grace Maria Cruttwell, born 4 April, 1844, 
married J. W. Teale, of Scarborough, 
F.R.C.S., J.P. Mrs. Teale died at Scar- 
borough in 1922, leaving to her daughters the 
portrait of Canning’s mother reproduced at 
clvii. 183, and jewellery which had belonged 
to her. A gold ring with moonstone encircled 





by pearls, formerly worn by Canning, is now 
the property of Patrick Cruttwell, grandson 
of Thomas Micklem Cruttwell. 

Arthur Lewis Cruttwell, born 16 Nov., 1845, 
married in U.S.A., died 1899. 

George Augustus Eversley Cruttwell, born 
16 May, 1847, died 1860. 

Thomas Harry Cruttwell, born 18 Aug, 
1848, died 1925. 

Marianne Harriet Cruttwell, born 15 May, 
1850, died 1931. 

Julian Cruttwell, born 2 July, 1852; mar. 
ried in U.S.A. 

Charles Edward Cruttwell, born 31 Oct., 
1853, died 1919. 

Robert Cruttwell, like his father, was a man 
of commanding presence, well over 6ft. in 
height. He died at Macaulay House, Bath, 
2 Aug., 1858, and was buried in the Abbey 
Cemetery ; there is a memorial window to him 
in Widcombe Church. The year 1858, says a 
grandson, the late Dr. Harry Athill Cratt 
well, in his ‘ History of the Cruttwell Fam- 
ily,’ was marked by the intense heat of the 
summer, and by an epidemic of small-pox in 
Bath. Robert Cruttwell had gone to make the 
will of an old friend and client who was sup 
posed to be dying of the disease, and, becom- 
ing infected himself, died in a very short 
time (the client recovered), leaving a widow 
of thirty-nine with eleven children to bring 
up, educate and send out into the world. 
Thirty living descendants were shown in the 
‘ History of the Cruttwell Family,’ published 
in 1933. She died in Eccles, Lancashire, in 
July, 1882, aged sixty-three. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


RICHARD CARPENTER. 


ATELY I have been reading in the 
Sussex County Magazine for February, 
1936, an account of ‘ Richard Carpenter, 
Priest, Poet and Playwright,’ by Mr. John 
Playford, who adds something to his record 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Was any man ever so unstable in matters 0 
faith? It does not seem likely that Carpen- 
ter’s mutability in this way has ever been sur- 
passed, and I do not recall any other example 
that approaches it. Anthony Wood calls him 
a ‘‘ theological mountebank,” and it is rather 
surprising that he was not secluded as crazy 
by some body of militant Churchmen. 
Born about 1605, he entered Eton and went 
on to King’s College, Cambridge. Three 
years later he was travelling on the Conti- 
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from the English to the Roman Church. He 
received Holy Orders and claimed to be pro- 
fessed a monk of the Benedictine Order, but 
Mr. Playford doubts if he got beyond the novi- 
tiate. He returned to England as a Roman 
Catholic missionary, and after endeavouring 
for a year or more to secure converts, reverted 
to his first faith, and secured the Sussex 
living of Poling. Here he exerted himself in 
abuse of the Church of Rome and Roman 
Catholics of Arundel who sought to discredit 
him, but when the Civil War began, decided, 
retaining possession of his benefice, to travel 
about in order to give his factious gifts a 
larger field. He rejoiced in the quarrel be- 
tween Charles I and Parliament, but later re- 
signed his living, made his peace with the 
Church of Rome, and went to Paris, where he 
devoted his invective to the abuse of the Pro- 


. testant party. But he was soon back in Eng- 


land to join the Independents and thunder 
against the Church of Rome. He has given 
an account of his life up to this stage of his 
career in ‘ Experience, Historie and Divini- 
tie,’ printed, one is not surprised to learn, 
at his own expense. For the remainder of his 
life he lived at Aylesbury, where he had rela- 
tives, married, and made a final return to the 
Roman Church. He published a sermon in 
support of astrology, and in 1665 produced a 
play entitled ‘ The Pragmatical Jesuit New- 
leveind,’ Mr. Playford notes that it contains 
no fewer than fifty-one characters, is placed 
in London and Paris, and portrays the 
author as a scholar persecuted by the Jesuits. 
The play apparently caused much comment 
in religious and literary circles, though it 
was never acted. 

He made thus six appearances in different 
religions. Twice he was an English Church- 
man, three times he changed to the Roman 
faith, and once he became an Independent. 
The date of his death is uncertain, but Mr. 
Playford notes that he was alive at about 
the age of sixty-five. He seems, so far as one 
tan discover any guiding principle in so 
sitange a career, to have loved a row and 
prided himself on his talents for argument 
Dae tive. Mat wonders A in the course 

Mis religious Odyssey, he retained any 
steady friends, " 
tT. €..C, 


NOTES ON CHATTERTON: A POEM 


ATTRIBUTED TO HIM.—In the Penn- 
Hlvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, is 
asmall scrap of paper, containing a twelve- 
in an 


poem, unsigned but obviously 














hand. It is accompanied 


eighteenth-centur 
hand of a recent date, which 


by a note in the 
reads thus: 


Autograph MS of Thomas Chatterton—the 
English poet who was celebrated for his 
genius, precocity & literary impostures. 


The poem reads: 


An Epigram 
Daphnis, in her prime, was lov’d 
By ev’ry Youth, by ev’ry Swain; 
She Damon dying saw unmov’d, 
And unconcern’d, beheld his Pain. 


At fifty—now her Charms are fled, 
She feels a Transport in her Breast; 
She Loves in vain hard-hearted Ned; 
By all’s despised, to all’s a Jest. 
Who slight the God of Love will find 
From his Revenge they ne’er can flee: 
She Who in Youth, to all’s unkind, 
In Age, by all despis’d will be. 


The lines are not printed in any edition 
of Chatterton accessible to me. And the 
hand, I confess, seems to me more than doubt- 
ful, although I make no claim to be an expert 
on handwriting. However, the annotation is 
in the same hand as that on an indubitably 
genuine letter of the Marvellous Boy in the 
same collection, and may represent a correct 
tradition. In any case, it seems to be worth 
while to give the verses to the world, so that 
students may perhaps identify them as the 
work of some other known author or authenti- 
cate them as Chatterton’s work. 


T. O. Massorr. 


EWDIGATE AND BARRINGTON IN 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The following from 

a correspondent in South Africa may be of 

interest. The final paragraph presumably re- 
cords the local traditions :— 


There are a number of Newdigates in South 
Africa, mostly in rather poor circumstances, 
holding large areas of heavily mortgaged land, 
from which they secure little return—mostly 
very charming people. The big country house 
built eight miles from Plettenberg Bay, Cape 
Province, in 1864, by the first Newdigate to 
emigrate is in a sad state of disrepair, and no 
longer habitable. It has wonderful stinkwood 
furniture, panelling and beams, and beautiful 
yellow floors, ceilings and staircases—twenty 
rooms not including domestic offices. When 
Newdigate came out, about 1849, he brought 
his English servants with him—also car- 

enters, masons, blacksmiths etc. To-day the 

escendants of some of these servants are the 
wealthy farmers and traders of the district, 
while the Newdigates, though still highly 
respected, are very reduced in means. Another 
old-country family which came out at about 
the same time is the Barringtons, with whom 
the Newdigates have intermarried. The old 
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country house of the latter family is called 
Forest Hall, but is now 6 miles from the main 
coast road, and would cost more to repair than 
it would be worth for a hotel or sanatorium. 
It is all very interesting, but rather tragic to 
see how these old English families have gone 
down. .... Knysna was founded by George 
Rex, the son of George III, by his morganatic 
wife, Hannah Lightfoot—a pretty little town 
with a wide lagoon between it and the sea, 
three miles across the sandy ridges. 


P.D. M. 


HAKESPEARE OF DERBY (See ante 
100, ‘Shakespere of Nottingham- 
shire ’).—I do not for one moment believe 
that all persons of the name of Shakespeare 
belong to the same family, or that the name 
originated in one place, but the Robert men- 
tioned below might well be the Robert who 
was married at Mansfield in 1608 as recorded 
by Mr. Ewen. 

An original deed in the Derby Public 
Library (D.315), dated 10 July, 1612, relates 
to the sale of a messuage in Sadler Gate, 
Derby, wherein Richard Harwood now dwells, 
late in the occupation of Richard Porter, 
‘*‘and sometime in the occupation of Robert 
Shakespeare.”’ 

It is interesting to note that there is a 
Shakespeare Inn in Sadler Gate presumably 
named after the dramatist, but it is quite 

ible that it took its name from Robert. 

y the way, the name is spelled Shakespeare 
in the normal modern manner. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 
Derby. 


OTES ON AMERICAN ENGLISH.— 
1. New words in Seamen’s Strikes. Mem- 
bers of the National Maritime Union in 
America call their opponents of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union ‘“goons.’’ The 
word is taken from that for a spectre, an 
unearthly-looking biped, in the popular car- 
toon, ‘‘ Pop-eye, the Sailor.”’ 

The word ‘‘ fink ”’ is applied to ‘‘ scabs ’’ or 
to seamen who are not unionized. A “ fink- 
book ’’ is a record-book detailing the maritime 
experience of seamen ; such a book is hated by 
the union members because it permits shipping 
officials to keep an eye on union partisans. 

2. Origin of ‘‘G-Men.’’ The term is short 
for ‘‘ Government men,’’ that is, agents of 
the United States Department of Justice. 
According to the New Yorker (Sept. 25, 1937, 
p. 24), it was first used by a gangster, George 
(‘‘ Machine Gun ’’) Kelley. Kelley was cap- 
tured by the G-men and is now serving a life 
sentence for kidnapping. E. E. E. 








Readers’ Queries. 


“| OITER ”’ ; “ locker.’’—The editors of the 

Early Modern English Dictionary wil] 
appreciate any information which will assist 
in defining precisely two words which appear 
in the Ludlow Churchwardens’ Accounts 
(Camden Society, Vol. cii.). 

Among the entries for 1542 there appears 
the following (p. 11): ‘‘ iiij loitores for the 
belle ropes... xd.’’ This word, not found 
in the ‘O.E.D.,’ is probably related to the 
West Flemish loiter or loider from Middle 
Dutch luyder, a ringer, sounder, or jangler. 
But what exactly is meant by the English 
** loitor ’’ ? 

Several times in the accounts the word 
“locker ’’ appears, apparently in a sense not 
covered by the ‘O.E.D.’ One instance is the 
following, from the entries for 1571/2 (p. 
151): ‘‘ Payd for naylles to mende the lokers 
for the belles . . . jd.’’ Another occurs in 
1555/6 (p. 69): ‘‘ Paid to the sayd Thomas 
for hangynge the loker and fastnynge the 
coordes to draw up the clothe... ijd.”” Just 
what does ‘‘ locker ’? mean here? 


Harotp B. ALE. 
University of Michigan. 


*QHORT COPY” v, ‘‘ OFF-PRINT.”— 
Henry Bradshaw and after him Francis 
Jenkinson both preferred ‘‘ Short copy ’’ to 
‘* Off-print ’’ which Jenkinson at least re- 
garded as a corrupt following of the German 
to be classed with ‘‘ Foreword.’”’ But “short 
copy ’’ is apparently no longer current in 
printing offices. Can Mr. Loane or any 
reader throw light upon its history? 


H. F. Srewart. 


‘“\TEW CONFORMIST.”’’—In Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, vol. v., p. 9 
(1896), under the heading ‘‘ Prodigies in 
Somerset and Dorset, 1661-2,’ continuing 
several previous extracts on the same subject 
in vol. iv., the term ‘‘ New Conformist ”’ sev- 
eral times occurs applied to certain persons 
who, owing to the political and religious 
events of the time, were alleged to have be 
come subjects of strange happenings. The 
name is printed as two words each with 4 
capital letter. 

Is there anything to show that this term 
was prevalent between the Restoration and the 
enforcement of the Book of Common Prayer 
(August, 1662), elsewhere in England. It 
may have been a mere colloquialism, limited 
in duration and locality, designating ™ 
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familiar conversation those who, without wait- 
ing for a statutory enactment, had shown an 
inclination to conform at once. 


R. B. Hepp te. 


PERPETUUS.” — 
perpetui Gulielmo regi 
Anneque Regine.’’ What was a “ Concili- 
arius perpetuus’’? Was there a permanent 
adviser in those days as there may be a per- 
manent Equerry in these? 


” NCILIARIUS 


** Conciliarii 


C. W. J. 


“Wes.” ON MONUMENTS.—What is gen- 
erally understood by the letters ‘‘ M.S.”’ 
at the top of a Latin monumental inscrip- 
tion temp. Queen Anne. I hear different 
interpretations. 
C. W. J. 


ELTIC COSTUME.—I have read some- 
where that besides the Scottish and Inish 
forms of the kilt or feile-beg, there are also 
Welsh and (ornish varieties. Is there any 
authority for this statement? It may of 
course refer to some primitive form of the 
breacan feile or belted plaid from which the 
kilt is generally supposed to have evolved. 

Has the kilt ever been worn in the Isle of 
Man? 

When did the Irish kilt assume its present 
pattern which is practically identical with 
that worn in Scotland ? 

Is the large plaid or mawd found elsewhere 
in these pea a than in Scotland? 

We are familiar with press photographs of 
a well-known political character who in pri- 
vate life affects a peculiar form of cloak. Is 
this of traditional Welsh pattern? 


KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


YOUTH’S MAGAZINE.—As partial 
requirement for my M.A. degree in Eng- 
lish at Columbia University, I am doing some 
research on the Youth’s Magazine, an Eng- 
lish religious periodical of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There are two people connected with 
the magazine about A I can find no 
information. One apparently was the editor 
during the year 1858, for in a preface of that 
year he bids farewell to his readers, and ends 
with the statement, ‘‘ if you ever cast back 
a glance at him who now resigns your leader- 
ship, you may know him by the name of 
Lovell.” These words are challenging, for 
they give a clue to the editorship without fur- 
nishing enough material to follow it definitely 
up. The second person is a contributor of 


interesting stories for children, and some reli- 





gious essays, who signs herself Alice Haw- 
thorne. She wrote between the years 
1853-1858. 1 have looked through a number 
of the chief biographical dictionaries, but 
have been unable to discover any information 
of help to me. 

If any of the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ have 
some special or personal knowledge of these 
people and their connection with the Youth’s 
Magazine, it would be very valuable for my 
thesis, and I would appreciate so much their 
sending it to me. 

ARLINE MERRILL. 


Johnson Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN.’—What is the meaning 
of the words italicised in the following pas- 
sages? They are not mentioned in Webster’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ nor in the Glossary of the Cen- 
tenary edition. (The numbering of the chap- 
ters is that of Nelson’s edition of 1906, in 
which chapt. ii. corresponds to chapt. i. of 
the Centenary edition, chapt. iii. to chapt. ii. 
and so forth). 

Chapt. viii. a. “‘ Mail-duties, kain, arriage, 
lock and knaveship.’’ Webster gives ‘‘ aver- 
age ’’ as the meaning of “ arriage,’’ but this 
does not seem to make sense. 

b. ‘* Outsight and insight plenishing.”’ 

c. ‘‘ Ne’er drink brandy .. . , it files the 
stomach.’’ 

Chapt. ix. ‘“‘ He did not know bear from 


basley.’’ Is this a variant of ‘‘ bere,’’ which 
the Centenary edition says is ‘‘ a species of 
barley ”’ ? 

Chapt. xii. a. “Sold by all flying 


stationers.’’ Is this the opposite of station- 
ary stationers ? 

b. ‘‘ The back of my hand to your Court of 
Session.”’ 

c. ‘* With hawks, hounds, lying-dogs, hag- 
buts of found, or other engines for destruction 
of game.”’ 

d. ‘‘Less than the nineteenth part of a 
guse’s grass.”’ 

Chapt. xvi. ‘‘ My brown threshie-coat of a 
short gown.’’ 

Chapt. xvii. ‘‘ The woodie will hae its ’ain 
o’ her.’’ 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


(Cli. xii. b. ‘The Scottish National 
Dictionary edited by Dr. William Grant has 
s.v. ‘Back’ (11); “ Back o’ my hand to. A 
contemptuous term for farewell or dismissal ” 
with quotations of dates 1914, 1916, 1768 and 
1917 from different parts of Scotland.) 
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I am in England collecting material on 
behalf of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, for a biography of Wil- 
liam John Burchell and also for a third vol- 
ume of his ‘ Travels in Southern Africa.’ If 
anyone possessing letters written to or by Wil- 
liam John Burchell, or having sketches or 
paintings done by him could communicate 
with me, I should be grateful. Particularly 
wanted is information as to the whereabout 
of the following: 

Sold out of Dawnson Turner’s library by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, May 1859 ‘A 
collection of proof impressions on India paper 
of the Vignettes prepared for the 3rd volume 


of Burchell’s travels in Africa (never pub- 
lished), two sets only printed; long and 
interesting letter of W. J. Burchell and 
private portrait of him, etched by Mrs. 
Dawnson Turner inserted: hlf. russia.’ 

This volume was bought by one named 


Lucas. 
Any help given me will be gratefully ack- 
nowledged by the University at Johannesburg. 


(Mrs.) H. M. McKay. 


ILLIAM DRAPER OF BESWICK.—In 
1736 Charles Philips painted a portrait 
of ‘‘ William Draper Esqre of Beswick, York- 
shire, A great lover of foxhunting, aged 66.”’ 
Can anyone give me his exact dates of birth 


and death? T. B. Trapres-Lomax. 


“ DROGUE ”’: ITS DERIVATION. — In 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
‘*brogue ’’ is defined as “‘ a peculiarity that 
generally marks the English speech of Ire- 
land. Derivation unknown.’’ Is it not 
likely that the derivation is from the Scandi- 
navian? Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary 
gives the word: bragr = mode, fashion, add- 
ing bragar-mdl = poetical diction. Scandi- 
navian influence on Erse is recognised. Com- 
ment on this suggestion would be esteemed. 


ALEex. G. Morrat. 
Royal Institution of South Wales, Swansea. 


.O. DETECTIVE METHODS: EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Lady Peshall, 
who died at her house in St. Giles’, Oxford, 
on 5 Dec., 1795, had had as husband the Rev. 
Sir John Peshall, Bart., who, besides his 
books on the City of Oxford, the University, 
and the shire, wrote a work on the Book of 
Common Prayer. A simile in this last, that 


the Eye of God was “‘ like the great candle 
at the post-office, it would search you through 
and through,’’ prompts me to ask what par- 


| 
. J. BURCHELL, THE TRAVELLER.— ; 


















ticulars are known as to the power and use. 
fulness of the great candle; and it is on the 
assumption that this candle had to do with 
ascertaining the probable contents of postal 
packets that I have extended the terms of 
reference. 

FRepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


AR-PIERCING, EARRINGS AND EYE. 
SIGHT.—Past contributions to ‘N, 
and Q.’ have suggested enquiry into the con- 
nection between ear-piercing and eyesight and, 
generally, into the cult of the ear-ring, 
especially for men, 

Evidence adduced by your correspondents 
connects the benefit of ear-piercing with 
irritated conditions of the eyelids. Modern 
medical science would doubtless agree that the 
piercing of the ear-lobe and the inevitable 
subsequent fingering of the inserted ear-ring 
would normally infect the lobe with the strain 
of streptococcus already responsible for the 
eyelid condition. This would naturally make 
the ear-lobe a laboratory for the development 
of increased leucocyte or antibody activity 
thus benefiting by ‘‘ autogenous vaccination ” 
the infection in the eyelids. 

As such infections seem prone to spread to 
the eye itself even to the causation of scoto- 
mas with consequent partial blindness, the 
reliance of the older school of oculists upon 
ear-piercing in the treatment of inflamed con- 
ditions of the eye (quoted many years ago by 
a contributor to ‘ N. and Q.’) is perhaps well- 
founded, and not a mere superstition as we 
are prone to regard it. 

On the topic of ear-rings for men might 
be mentioned the case of Henry IV of France 
who was so infatuated with these ornaments 
that he required his courtiers and prominent 
citizens to join him in adopting this fashion. 

Double ear-rings, that is, two in each pier- 
cing, may be seen amongst women in some 
parts of Liverpool. Is this custom to be 
observed elsewhere and what is its reason? 


S. THURLSON. 


{*‘ORBET.—Can anyone tell me if the Cap- 

tain Corbet who lived at 19, High Row, 
Knightsbridge, was related to the Simon Cor- 
bet who lived in Knightsbridge in 1749. 


E. M. H. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF ETTRICK 
FOREST.—I seek information regarding 

the ancestry of Edward Anderson of Ettrick 
Forest, who married Janet, daughter of Wil- 
liam Johnston, who had bought Stenrieshill 
in Dumfriesshire, about the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century. This union produced 
many children, among whom was Edward 
Anderson, J.P., of Stenrieshill, who married 
Christian, daughter of John Brown. Edward 
was a captain of the Annandale and Eskdale 
Volunteers. His descendants are known. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


UNDELL FAMILY.—Alexander Mundell, 
solicitor, London, had a son William (or 
Alexander) Adam Mundell (born 1815, died 
1875), a Q.C., who had a successful career at 
the bar. I should esteem any information re- 
garding the Q.C. and*his father. Alexander 
Mundell was solicitor to Sir Walter Scott. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


E DESTRUCTION OF GRAVE- 
STONES.—The following advertisement 
appeared in a London newspaper in October, 


The Parish of Camberwell, in the County of 
Surrey, Sept. 30th 1809. 

“Whereas there are in this churchyard 
several tombs, and head and footstones to a 
great number of graves, which are in a very 
ruinous and decayed condition, and the Officers 
of this Parish being unacquainted with the 
respective families to which a number of these 
Tombs, and head and footstones belong, are 
desirous that such respective families, will 
come forward and repair the same, otherwise 
such tombs, and head and footstones must 
necessarily be removed, of which all persons 
concerned are desired to take notice.”’”—W. 
law; D. Newman; W. Jenkins, Church- 
wardens. 


May I ask: Has any clergyman, or body 
of churchwardens any legal right to break 
up or smash any headstones, old or new, and 
cast them out of the churchyard ? 

PF ical 


DDAGH.—Information is desired about 
~ this family. Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of Crests ’ 
gves their crest as a lion rampant 
and their motto the same as Ardagh. 


J. ARDAGH. 


E AGE OF BIRDS.—I recently saw in 

a children’s page that sparrows live for 
forty years and the swan for a hundred years. 
The latter statement I had seen before, but 
not the former. Could any one tell me what 
may be the evidence for either? Did some 
aged Lesbia once possess a sparrow that had 
been her confidant for forty years? Accord- 
ing to the writer in the paper sparrows are 
much longer-lived than other Passeres. 


C:. Y. 





LANCASHIRE PARISH CLERGY LISTS. 

“ I am trying to compile lists of the 
clergy of the parishes in Lancashire, with 
an aim of getting an index of Lancashire 
incumbents from earliest times to date. I 
would like to get in touch with others inter- 
ested in the same subjects, and desire cor- 
respondents, Lonpon M.A. 





HE ENGLISH CHANNEL AND THE 
IRISH SEA.—Walter Map, ‘ De Nugis 
Curialium,’ v. ch. 6, says that Henry I’s son 
was drowned ‘‘ in Ruso Barbari fluctu.’’ That 
should be the English Channel, or some part 
of it; but how? 
Why does Drayton call 
** Vergivian ’’? 


the Irish Sea 
HIBERNICUS. 


‘THE REV. MR. SMITH.’’—At what date 
did this style for clerics become usual 
and at what date did it become a solecism ? 


L. Y. R. 


byes se WANTED.—Can any reader of 
°N. Q.’ give definite information as to 
the authorship of the poem entitled ‘Out in 
the fields with God,’ which reads, 

“The little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 

Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 

The humming of the bees. 

The foolish fears of what might pass, 

I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass 

Among the new-mown hay, 

Among the hushing of the corn, 

Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 

Out in the fields with God!” 

As far as we can learn, this poem was first 
published in St. Paul’s (St. Paul’s Co., Ltd., 
Granville House, Arundel St., Strand, Lon- 
don), in vol, xvii. no, 244 ,p. 307, Aug. 20, 1898, 
but with no signature; and was reprinted in 
the Boston Sunday Globe for April 30, 1899, as 
by “ Unknown.” Although the poem does not 
appear in any of the published writings of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning or of Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney that we have been able 
to consult, it has been attributed to one or the 
other of these poets in the anthologies in which 
it is included. The version given above uses 
the word “hushing,” but in several reprints 
this has been changed to “ husking.” 

We shall greatly appreciate information re- 
garding the authorship of this poem. 


Exeanor F. Lewis, 
Reference Librarian. 
Northwestern University Library, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Replies. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN 
NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


(clxxiv. 102). 
[X answer to M. J. H.’s query, Haines’s 

‘Manual of Monumental Brasses,’ pub 
lished in 1861, is still, so far as I am aware, 
the only list of brasses for all England that 
purports to be complete. Since that date, no 
doubt, some further examples have been dis- 
covered, and some then existing ones have been 
lost. Lists for separate counties, on the other 
hand, are numerous, ranging from Bedford- 
shire, in 1812, to Kent (second volume), 1905. 
In particular, the brasses of Yorkshire have 
been exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Mill 
Stephenson in the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, the Bast Riding, in vol. xii., the 
North and West Ridings, in vol. xv., and the 
City of York, in vol. xviii. [ gather, how- 
ever, that M. J. H. has not easy access to 
works of this description, so that a few very 
brief notes with regard to the six northern 
counties (he omits to mention Lancashire) may 
perhaps be pardoned here. 

In Northumberland there is only one brass 
(probably of German origin), in addition to 
two fragments in the Black Gate Museum. 

In Cumberland, we have only four, distri- 
buted amongst four churches, in addition to 
a single brass inscription at Muncaster. 

In Lancashire we find about twenty-one, 
ranging from 1458 to 1650, and distributed 
amongst fourteen churches. Of these, that 
of Lord Peterlegh, 1527, at Winwick, is 
unique. He became a priest after the death 
of his wife, and is shown with Mass vest- 
ments over his armour, and with a shield on 
the breast of his chasuble. 

In Westmorland, there are only three, in 
three different churches, and these are all 
late; but there is also a brass inscription at 
Morland. 

In Yorkshire, as we should expect, having 
reference to its size, the number of brasses 
proper, exclusive of mere inscriptions, is not 
only absolutely much greater (c. sixty in all), 
but also relatively bigger, than any other 
county in the whole North of England, with 
the possible exception of Lancashire. Thus, 
in the North Riding we have thirteen brasses, 
ee over thirteen churches, as well as eight 
churches containing old brass inscriptions ; in 
the East Riding, twenty-one, in fifteen 








churches, as well as twenty-seven inscriptions 
in twenty-two churches; in the West Riding, 
twenty-three, in twenty-one churches, together 
with not less than one hundred and fifty 
inscriptions distributed amongst not less than 
fifty-five churches; and, finally, in the City 
of York, six brasses in three churches (includ- 
ing the Minster), and ten inscriptions in 
eight. 

With regard to Co. Durham, since your 
correspondent asks for more detailed infor- 
mation, I will try to be more particular. 
Here Haines records eleven brasses, in ten 
churches, whereas Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, in his 
admirable ‘‘ Little Guide,’’ records thirty- 
seven, in nineteen, but unfortunately does not 
always sufficiently distinguish between brasses 
proper and mere inscriptions. Haines’s list 
includes St. Andrew’s, Auckland (south 
church), Billingham, Brancepeth (two), 
Chester-le-Street, Greatham (hospital chapel), 
Haughton-le-Skerne, Houghton-le-Spring, 
Long Newton, Sockburn, and Sedgefield; and 
to these Mr. Hodgkin adds Barnard Castle, 
Conniscliffe, Gainford (five), Hartlepool, 
Lanchester, Low Dinsdale, Middleton-in- 
Teesdale, Rylton (five), Sherburn (hospital 
chapel), as well as citing two additional in- 
stances from Billingham, one from Greatham, 
two from Sherburn, three from Sockburn, two 
from St. Andrew’s, Auckland, and three from 
Sedgfield. Also, on the authority of Mr. 
Edwin Dodds (‘ Memorials of Old Durhan,’ 
1910, p. 190), we must further include the 
figure of a man, c. 1460, at St. Helen’s, Auck- 
land. Most of these Durham brasses are poor; 
but at Brancepeth is a demi-priest in academi- 
cals (B.A., or LL.B.; Richard Drax, 1456); 
at Houghton-le-Skerne, a mother, Dorothy 
Perkinson, 1592, with a twin on either arm 
(she no doubt died in child-bed); at Sedg- 
field, two skeletons in shrouds, c. 1470, and 
a lady, c. 1300, that is perhaps one of the 


earliest brasses, if not indeed the earliest, of” 


a woman in England; whilst at St. Andrew’s, 
Auckland, the small brass of Fridesmond, 
1581, wife of Bishop Barnes, has been de- 
scribed as unique (‘‘ about 4 inch thick; it 
bears a small Greek cross with a backing 
of plant decoration; and its cost is recorded 
in the Bishop’s accounts: ‘To the gould- 
smyth at Yorke for a plate to sett over Mrs. 
Barnes, 328.’’) 

I cannot, of course, vouch for the precise 
accuracy of all the above numbers, dates, and 
facts; but I think they will be found approx!- 
mately correct. In conclusion, may I remind 
M. J. H. that the North of England is 
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notoriously deficient in this form of sepulchral 
monuments. To find them in great abund- 
ance, one must travel to Norfolk, Suffolk, or 
Kent, 
JosepH E, Morris. 
Totnes. 


The desired information will be found in 
much detail in Macklin’s ‘ Monumental 
Brasses of England’ (Methuen, 1907), the 
index of which has seven entries for the county 
of Durham. More may be found in ‘ The 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society.’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ENEVA WATCHES AND JEWELLERY 
(clxxiv. 64).—One of the cradles of watch- 
making in Switzerland but not the only one, 
was Geneva. Its fairs had been famous in 
Roman times, and its magnificent situation 
at the extremity of a lake, just where the 
Alps and the Jura leave sufficient space for 
the navigable Rhone to pass, led to a great 
development of trade at the end of the Middle 
Ages. In the first ten years of the sixteenth 
century a watch was occasionally produced ; 
it is on record that the Prince-bishop, who 
in 1533 had to abandon a city that had be- 
come Protestant, left one of his watches be- 
hind. Religious persecution drove many 
Protestants to Geneva, and one of them 
Charles Cusin, a Burgundian, is said to have 
been the founder of the watchmaking indus- 
try, but it is more likely that he was merely 
the ablest of the refugees; it is probable that 
when he was naturalized it was on the condi- 
tion that he should give instruction in the 
art of making watches; at any rate he had 
plenty of pupils. But the time required for 
making a watch was great, and the demand 
small, for it was only people of rank and 
ecclesiastics of high degree who could afford 
such luxuries, all the more expensive because 
of their beautiful ornamentation. Senebier, 
for instance, produced a dial, set in the cen- 
tre of a cross of rock-crystal, and the brothers, 
Pierre and Amy Huaud, once painters at the 
Prussian court, adorned the outside of the 
box of a watch with mythical figures, ablaze 
with colours, worthy of a Rubens. However, 
there were constant developments and ever 
a larger sale; in 1685, just a century after 
the establishment of watchmaking as an in- 
dustry, there were in Geneva a hundred 
watchmakers and 300 workers, who produced 
about 5,000 watches annually. 
The repeal of the Edict of Nantes was fol- 
lowed by a fresh invasion of refugees, who 





brought with them fresh knowledge and 
methods of working. Trade increased for 
France had to be supplied, and men migrated 
to the various centres of industry in both 
hemispheres wthout losing touch with Geneva. 
There were plenty of watchmakers in Geneva 
in Rousseau’s time, but the days were dark, 
when Napoleon incorporated the city within 
his Empire. However, in 1804 the firm of 
Sandoi and Trott from Besancot, built the 
first factory for watchmaking, and in the 
long run this had the happiest results. The 
golden age of watchmaking in Geneva was 
between 1850 and 1855 when as soon as a 
watch was finished, it was sold for twice the 
cost of production, the demand being so great 
that at times four-wheelers were sent to the 
homes of the workers to bring them more 
quickly to the factory. It remains for me 
to add that there appears to be no book on 
Geneva watches and jewellery but much in- 
formation may be gleaned from A. Pfleghart’s 
‘Die Schweizerische Uhrenindustrie’ and 
from G. H. Baillie’s two works—his beauti- 
fully illustrated ‘ Watches’ and ‘ Watch- 
makers and Clockmakers of the World.’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


LK-LORE : THE PLANE-TREE 

(clxxiii, 408, 447; clxxiv. 34).—Modern 
British folk-lore of the plane-tree must be 
very scarce. More remote in time and place 
are the following summaries in Mrs. J. H. 
Philpot’s ‘ The Sacred Tree,’ Macmillan, 
1897, pp. 13, 86, 99: 


The Achaemenian [Persian] kings regarded 
the plane as their peculiar tree, and a repre- 
sentation of it in gold formed part of their 
state. A certain plane-tree in Lydia was pre- 
sented by Xerxes with vessels of gold and costly 
apparel, and committed to the guardianship 
of one of his “immortals.” (Herodotus, vii, 
31). The heroic descendants of Pelops regarded 
the plane-tree as especially sacred to them and 
bound up with their fortunes. (Mannhardt, 
‘Der Baumkultus der Germanen,’ p. 32). In 
Armenia the fire-priests were wont to interpret 
the will of the god from the movements 
observed in the branches of the holy plane- 
tree at Armavira. (Choren, ‘History of 
Armenia,’ i, 15, 19). 


Though it contains no folk-lore, the title- 
poem of Amy Levy’s volume, ‘ A London 
Plane-Tree’ (Fisher Unwin, 1889), might 
please the enquirer, if it has not done so 
already. It is preceded by a pretty frontis- 
piece by Bernard Partridge, showing the 
Temple Church fringed with young plane- 
trees in their spring attire. 


W. W. Girt. 
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7 VIII-CENT. MANNERS: LAUGHTER 
(elxxiv. 64, 106, 123).—H. F. will find 
in two of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son 
(March 9 and Oct. 19, 1748) the opinion of 
that great authority on the vulgarity of aud- 
ible laughter. Among other things he says: 
‘*T am sure that since I have had the full 
use of my reason, nobody has ever heard me 
laugh.’’ And again: ‘‘ In my mind there is 
nothing so illiberal and so ill-bred as audible 
laughter.’’ ‘‘ True wit or good sense never 
excited a laugh since the creation of the 
world.’’ 

In Congreve’s ‘ Double Dealer,’ first per- 
formed in 1694 (Act I., sc, ii.), Lord Froth 
says: ‘‘ There is nothing more unbecoming 
a man of quality than to laugh—it’s such a 
vulgar expression of the passion. . . . When 
I laugh, I always laugh alone.”’ 

CHARLES STRACHEY. 


Is there one honest or happy laugh in all 
the Bible? There is plenty of ‘ laughing to 
scorn,’’ and of laughing like Sarah, in deri- 
sion. We are told in Ecclesiastes (vii. 3) 
that ‘‘ Sorrow is better than laughter ’’ and 
(im ii. 2), ‘‘I said of laughter, it is mad.”’ 
St. James (iv. 9) says, ‘“ Let your laughter be 
turned to mourning.’’ A study of all the 
places where the word laughter occurs is 


illuminating and disconcerting to most 

people. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

’VILI-CENT. MANNERS TEARS 
(clxxiv. 64).—After Jeremy Collier’s 


‘Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage,’ 1698, play- 
wrights were afraid to continue the frank 
exhibition of sex, and turned to the “ weep- 
ing sentimental comedy,’ as Goldsmith calls 
it in the twenty-second of his Essays. Char- 
acters were rich in virtue and generosity, over 
which everybody in sight was dissolved in 
tears. You have only, says Goldsmith, to 
give them mighty good hearts, very fine 
clothes, furnish a new set of scenes, make a 
pathetic scene or two, with a sprinkling of 
tender melancholy conversation through the 
whole, and there is no doubt but all the ladies 
will cry, and all the gentleman applaud. 


This ‘* beamy moisture ’’ is conspicuous in 
the books of Henry Mackenzie, ‘The Man 
of Feeling,’ 1771, and ‘The Man of the 
World,’ 1773, two of the wettest books in this 
way that I have come across. In ‘ Lavinia,’ 
a silly Pastoral attached to the former, the 
lover pictures himself dead in the grave, and 
roused to life to die again at the thought 
of his lady’s tears: 





Should Lavinia chance on my tomb 

1 could die if I thought she could weep. 

Towards the end of Mrs. Thrale’s ‘ Anec. 
dotes of Johnson,’ she mentions a row be- 
tween Johnson and Seward. She entered 
the room when a lady had ‘ blown ’em both 
into a flame,’’ and noted that ‘the Lady 
wept at the confusion she had caused.”’ The 
lady was doubtless the pretty Sophy Streat- 
field, who was well aware that tears became 
her. Fanny Burney reports in her Diary: 
‘“T’m sure,’’ said Mrs, Thrale, ‘‘ when she 
cried for Seward I never saw her look half 
so lovely.” Miss Burney goes on to note that 
the tears of the S.S. did not melt Seward. 


T. CoG 


RITISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE 
(clxxiv. 92, 114).—A much fuller account 
of the Rev. William Gorden and his pupil, 
Mr. Dashwood, is given in a MS. account 
by Mrs. Cope, wife of Colonel Edmund Reilly 
Cope (4th Regt. and Irish Fencibles). She 
gives the story of Mr. Dashwood’s escape on 
the gendarme’s horse, and more details of 
the Rev. William Gorden’s after life. 

Mrs. 5 wrote the account of their cap- 
tivity for her only son. With them was Mr. 
Hautenville, Colonel Cope’s uncle, also a 
prisoner. 

Miniatures of Colonel Cope are in our 
possession, as well as a portrait by Le Sage 
of Mrs. Cope, 

Perhaps some of the publications in Dr. 
Butiocn’s list may give details of Colonel 
Cope and his wife, who did all in their power 
to ease the lot of their fellow-prisoners, 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


OG-WATCH (clxxiv. 87). -- Weekley’s 

‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ says that the 
‘‘dog-watch ’”’ of two hours instead of four 
is explained by nautical humorists as being 


‘“ cur-tailed.”’ Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In reply to your correspondent H. P.’s 
enquiry about ‘‘dog-watch’’ (nautical)— 
this ‘‘ watch ’’ was instituted in order to pre- 
vent the same ‘‘ hands’ always having the 
same ‘“watch.’’ In order to allow both 
‘‘ watches’ to have a different ‘‘ watch” 
each day, the evening ‘‘ watch’’ (4 p.m. to 
8 p.m.) was split into two, viz., from 4-6 p.m. 
and 6-8 p.m., thereby causing each “ watch” 
to ‘‘ dodge’? a ‘‘ watch.’ The original term 
was ‘‘ dodge-watch,”” which became converted 
into ‘ dog-watch.”’ 

A. H. Bamrorp. 
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LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED: SULLONIACUM (elxxiii. 
329, 428. 464; clxxiv. 33, 89).—The following 
names resembling this appear in the French 
Dictionary of Posts and Telegraphs for 1898: 
Soulignac (Gironde) Solomiate (Aire) 

Souligné (Deux Solon (Gironde) 

Sevres, Sarthe) Solonges (Céte-d’Or) 
Souligny (Aube, Cher) Solons (Oise) 

Soulom (Hautes- Solignac (Ardéche, 

Pyrénées) Aveyron Haute-Loire, 
Soulomés (Lot) Haute-Vienne, 
Soulom (Gers) Loire) 

Sologne (Allier, Loire) Solignac (Puy-de- 
Sologny (Sadne-et- Dome, 4 instances) 

Loire) Soligny Loiret, Seine- 

Solomiac (Gers, Tarn-  et-Oise, Orne, Aube) 

et-Garonne) 

But why should Calleva Atrebatum be 
translated Artois, and what has it to do with 
Watling Street ? 

J. B. Wattis Cuapman. 


XCUSE FOR PROLIXITY (clxxiv. 30, 70, 
106).—When Pascal wrote the phrase 
which is generally associated with his name, 
it seems most probable that he had in mind 
a quite recent remark of Guez de Balzac in his 
‘Socrate chrestien ’ (1652): ‘‘Cet homme .. . 
a fait un grand livre parce qu’il n’a pas eu 
le loisir d’en faire un petit.”’ 


H. F. Stewart. 


OLLOND ARMS (clxxiv. 102).—The arms 
of Robert Hollond, who married, 18 
Mar., 1840, Ellen Julia, daughter of Thomas 
Teed, Esquire, of Stanmore, were: Az., a 
lion rampant, within an orle of trefoils, arg. 
Crest: Out of a ducal coronet, or, a demi- 
lion rampant, arg. Motto: Vincet qui se 
vincit. 

Mr. Robert Hollond was the 7th son of 
William Hollond, of the E.1.C, civil service 
at Bengal. 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


Qik MATTHEW WOOD, BARONET 
(1768-1843) (clxxiv. 98).—Sometimes a 
stray note is found to be a clue to informa- 
tion desired, and it may be of interest to Mr. 
Henry Hartow to know that a Matthew 
Wood was Vicar of Wibbenbury (sorry I can- 
not trace the place) about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. His daughter Cecily 
married Reginald, fourth son of John Poole 
of Poole, Esq., by his wife Catherine, dau. 
of John Minshull of Minshull. 
The fact that this vicar’s Christian name 
was Matthew prompts me to write this note. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 





AUASES OF ROMAN - CATHOLIC 

PRIESTS (clxxii. 229).—The surname 
Thulis or Thewlis (the Ven. John Thulis, exe- 
cuted at Lancaster in 1616) is not an alias. 
William T. was a schoolmaster at the Whal- 
ley (near Clitheroe, Co, Lancs.) Grammar 
School, and was buried there in 1574. Five 
children of the name were baptized there be- 
tween 1562 and 1572, including John T., son 
of William, on 28 Dec., 1568. On entering 
the English College, Rome, in 1590, his age 
was recorded in the College Diary as twenty- 
two. 

T. B. Trappes-Lomax. 


OOSEBERRIES AS A RARITY (clxxiv. 
103).—Possibly the ton disdained the 
gooseberry in the eighteenth century. I do 
not know. At any rate, it had been, as is 
clear enough from Shakespeare, a popular 
fruit for centuries, and it continued to be so. 
What Worlidge said of the gooseberry in 
1675 may be held to merit notice : 

There are many sorts and colours of Goose- 
berries; the White-Holland, or Dutch- 
Gooseberry, is the fairest, and best Bearer of 
all others: e Berries are large, round, 
smooth, white, transparent, and well tasted. 
There is a sort of Green Gooseberry that is 
also very pleasant Fruit. 

It’s not a small advantage that’s yearly 
reaped by this Fruit, the Tree propagated with 
so much facility, and yields a wonderful 
encrease; and from the beginning of May, to 
the middle of July, contains a useful berry. 

This Tree bearing so great plenty of Berries, 
and is so easily propagated. that it may be 
supposed the Market, especially remote from 
London, may be over-stockt; but this Fruit, 
taken in its right time, yields so delicate a 
Wine, that you cannot convert them to a 
better use, nor solace yourself with a finer 
Summer-Repast. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


Bailey’s ‘Encyclopedia of Horticulture,’ 
says that: ‘‘ Gooseberries were first culti- 
vated in Europe, probably, in the sixteenth 
century ’’; and Nicholson in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening,’ says that: ‘the fruit has 
been highly esteemed since the time of 
Henry VIII.” 

Shakespeare, in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ Act L., 
sc. ii., 1. 196, places the following words in 
the mouth of Falstaff: ‘“‘. . . all the other 
gifts apertinent to man... are not worth 
a gooseberry.” 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 

Hooker (Hooker and Bentham, 6th edition, 


1896) speaks of gooseberries having been cul- 
tivated in cottage gardens for many centuries. 
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That they were known, but not much thought 
of, in Shakespeare’s time, seems to be shown 
by this expression—‘‘ Not worth a _ goose- 
berry ’”’ (2 ‘ King Henry V1 ’, IT, sc. ii.). 
HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


MAW FAMILY (clxxiv. 103).—The Maw 

family of Ferryhill is probably a branch 
of an *ncient family seated at Thirkleby, Co. 
York, circa 1350, afterwards of Towthorpe, 
Thornton Dale, and Full Sutton, all in the 
same county. See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1937. 

G. W. Hassett-Maw, M.R.c.s. 


THE PITT CLUB (clxxiv. 103).—The late 
James Walter Brown, in the third series 
of his ‘Round Carlisle Cross,’ records the 
foundation of the Carlisle Pitt Club, at a 
meeting held on 24 June, 1814, in the Crown 
and Mitre Hotel at Carlisle, when rules for 
the club were formulated and adopted. 
Similar gatherings were held in following 
years, but by 1824, for various reasons, it was 
resolved that in future the Pitt Club’s an- 
nual dinner should be held 29 Dec., in con- 
junction with the celebration of the Earl of 
Lonsdale’s birthday. This union of the two 
events was considered to be all the more fit- 
ting seeing that Pitt and the Earl were in- 
separable friends. H. Askew. 


GEARY FAMILY (clxii. 443; clxiv. 301, 
429; clxxi. 11, 194; clxxii. 409; 
elxxiii. 121, 213, 266).—To the lengthy list 
furnished by Mr. E. C. Geary at clxxiii. 121, 
the following, I think, should be added : 

Mary, the youngest daughter of Robert 
Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, married W. 
Gery, D.D., Rector of Branston, Lincoln- 
shire. Robert Geary, their son, was ap- 
pointed administrator of the will of Henry 
Sanderson, third son of the Bishop, 30 Apr., 
1696 (Pedigree of Sanderson in the Rev. John 
Raine’s ‘ History of the Parish of Blyth,’ 
1860). 

Should Guiry be another form of the name, 
then the following may be noted: 

Lucy Bacon-Grey, sister and co-heiress of 
Emil C. Bacon-Grey of Styford, married 
Michael Grace Guiry of London, barrister-at- 
law, at Hexham, 1890. (Pedigree of Bacon- 
Grey, vol. vii., ‘ History of Northumber- 
land,’ 1902). H. Askew. 


CRYVYN (SCRIVEN) (clxxiv. 83; s.v. 
‘Family Names from Old Documents ’). 
—A family named Scriven, evidently a vari- 











ant of Scryvyn, derived the name from 
Scriven, a hamlet in the Forest of Knares- 
borough, a short distance from the town of 
Knaresborough, which contains Scriven 
Park and Hall. The Scrivens were descended 
from Gamel, the King’s fowler, who settled 
there soon after the Conquest. Baldwin, son 
of Gamel, was forester of the Forest and Park 
of Knaresborough, and his descendants were 
appointed hereditary stewards or master- 
foresters. 

Henry, son and heir of Baldwin, married 
Emma, daughter of Robert de Merkington, 
temp, Henry III, by whom he had issue Bald- 
win, the forester, who died without issue, and 
Thomas de Scriven. 

Thomas de Scriven, forester of Knares- 
borough and feodary in the year 1273, 
married Agnes, daughter of John de Walking. 
ham, sister and heiress of Sir Alan and Adam 
de Walkingham, by whom he had Rodolphus, 
who died without issue, Mabella and Mar- 
garetta, and Henry de Scriven, forester, 
9 Edward II. 

Henry de Scriven married Alice, daughter 
and co-heiress of Richard de Caperun of 
Scotton, by whom he had Joanna, his co- 
heiress. She married William de Slingsby 
of Studley. 

Henry de Scriven was the last of the family 
of Scriven of Scriven, and from 1335 onwards, 
the time of this alliance, the Slingsbys have 
succeeded to the manor of Scriven with all 
its rights and appurtenances, including the 
functions of forester and seneschal of the 
Honour and Forest of Knaresborough. 

(See ‘ History of the Castle, Town and 
Forest of Knaresborough,’ by E. Hargrove 
(1809), and ‘ Upper Nidderdale with the 
Forest of Knaresborough,’ by Harry Speight, 


1906). 
H. Askew. 
ODERN FOLK-LORE: POKING THE 


FIRE (clxxiv. 103).—Seventy years ago 
I heard this stated as ‘ Yow musn’t poke 
your neighbour’s fire until you have known 
him seven years or been drunk with him three 
times.’’ 
F. Wriuram Coox. 


((HARLES I AND THE BANQUETING- 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii.; cliii. 
passim).—In a book published privately a 
year or two since, ‘ London in 1710 from 

travels of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach,’ 
translated and edited by W. H. QuaRREtt 
and Margaret Mare, appears the following, 
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Afterwards we saw what is left of Whitehall, 
namely the Banqueting Hall. now how- 
ever made into a Chapel and for this reason 
some of the great windows have been bricked 
up, including that through which Charles I 
was led out on to the scaffold; thus it was 
done, as some people would make out, to wipe 
out the shame of this. 

F. Brappury. 


E COMPANY OF PURBECK 

MARBLERS (clxxiii. 441; clxxiv. 14).— 
According to the V.C.H. of Dorset, the early 
records of this Company were destroyed in a 
fire at Corfe Castle in 1680. I wonder if 
any of your readers would be good enough to 
inform me as to the existence of any eigh- 
teenth-century records and, if so, where they 
are lodged. 

L. B. L. 


REMEMBRANCE.’ 
AUTHOR WANTED. (elxxiii. 352, 394). 
—In writing to ask if any of your readers 
could tell me the name of the author of this 
book, I omitted to do what I could easily have 
done—referred to the original Catalogue of the 
Royal Academy of 1833, at which a portrait of 
the author by John Renton was exhibited, No. 
. But I took the title from Algernon 
Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy Exhibition’ vol. vi, 
p. 267. My old friend Graves’s handwriting, 
like my own, was not a thing of beauty, and in 
his transcribing the entry he wrote what the 
printer read as “The Pleasures of Remem- 
brance.” On consulting the R.A. catalogue I 
find it to be “ The Pleasures of Benevolence,” 
which is quite a different thing. In Stonehill 
and Block’s ‘ Anonyma and Pseudonyma,’ vol. 
iv. col. 2118, the name of the author is given 
as Lewis Evans, and the date as 1830. So that 
problem is solved. But I am still in the dark 
as to who Lewis Evans was and as to what the 
book was about. There is no copy in the Lon- 
don Library and the author is not in the 
‘D.N.B.’ or in Allibone. 


69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


‘PLEASURES OF 


W. Roberts. 


USKIN: REFERENCE WANTED (clxxiv. 
4 103).—It is in ‘ The Stones of Venice,’ vol. 
ii, ch. v, p. 30 that Ruskin says, “ the purest 
and most thoughtful minds are those which 
love colour the most.” These are the last 
words of the paragraph. The volume was first 
published in 1853. 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 


Birmingham University. 


HRASES: 2. “Buckets in a Well.” 

(clxxiv. 103)—This refers to the double 
bucket pulley well. One was up when the 
other was down. When the empty top bucket 
was sent down, the full lower bucket was 


pulled up. Thus they never were together. 
F. Wri Cock. 





The Library. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Transla- 





tion. Edited by T. F. Higham and C. M. 
Bowra. (Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d.). 


ERE every piece in the corresponding book 

of Greek selections is translated, and the 
versions offered show an admirable spirit of 
research and appreciation both for the old 
and the new. No fewer than 125 entries ap- 
pear in the Index of translators. In spite 
of this wide range, the standard of achieve- 
ment remains throughout a high one, though 
some of the latest experiments can hardly 
expect to receive general applause. The book 
is ‘‘ adapted to the needs of the general 
reader.’’ That reader, whom we know pretty 
well, has to-day, if not a streak of indolence, 
a marked impatience of anything lengthy. 
Was it wise to produce two Introductions 
which take us to the 112th page? All this 
matter is too much for popular consumption, 
though pleasing enough for the scholar who 
is also. concerned for English, a combi- 
nation, we are glad to say, more frequent than 
it was. Both the editors are accomplished 
penmen. We have already had a taste of 
Mr. Bowra’s scholarship and judgment in 
the Greek book, and he makes his points very 
well, though some may doubt his conclusion 
of the paucity of books at Athens. Mr. Hig- 
ham might have reduced his dissertation on 
the rival schools of translators. We believe 
that good sense with an adequate equipment 
in Greek and English will see the best way 
to face the difficulties, with results that can- 
not be listed under either school. Some 
translators, such as Browning, are by this 
time fairly dead, and we see no reason to re- 
produce any of their efforts just because they 
are attached to a great name. The conclu- 
sions of the whole of Mr. Higham’s argument 
are that Greek in various ways differs so pro- 
foundly from English that illusions of l:ke- 
ness are rare and hard to achieve, unless Eng- 
lish has a corresponding form and manner, 
and the valuable commonplace, familiar to 
every competent critic and often neglected in 
practice, that a translation should read like 
an original poem. Much that Mr. Higham 
says is debatable. Wardour Street English 
is an easy term of abuse, but poetry is the 
highest form ef expression known to man and 
it has to stay on the heights somehow, when 
transferred to another language. It has to 
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be free, in words quoted by Matthew Arnold, 
from 
Was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine. 

Now, however, the modern poets come along 
and insist on introducing as much common- 
ness as they can, surprising us with such 
things as golf-balls in serious verse. We 
know that the dust-heap can produce the lily, 
but they must dwell on the dust-heap, as the 
lily is now staled by its age-old appearance. 
Scholars know that the Greeks had a word for 
this sort of disgustfulness. Simplicity (not 
the tortured simplesse of which Arnold spoke), 
directness, and plain moral and prudential 
conclusions, like those of the verses in the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ belong to a world much 
less complicated and sophisticated than ours, 
and it is just these qualities which may im- 
pinge on the Greekless reader with the charm 
of the unusual. But he is likely to sneer at 
dignity of any sort, and Greek is often digni- 
fied. Mr. Higham offers a very interesting 
analysis of the epigram of Simonides from 
the Spartan dead at Thermopolae. But is 
his word-for-word rendering right? Simon- 
ides did not write ‘‘ to their words,”’ as he 
might easily have done: he wrote ‘‘to the 
words of them,’’ conveying to us an effect in 
the use of the personal pronoun now, perhaps, 
lost, but plain in such a passage of the Bible 
as “‘ He that letteth him go, his life shall 
be for the life of him.” 

The fashion of rhymeless verse is an advan- 
tage for the modern translator, who need not 
be forced, when he renders a Greek chorus 
in the dramatists, into a rhyming version 
which is really a paraphrase, and can give 
Homer in prose near to our common life to- 
day, feeling, perhaps, that none of the various 
verse-forms 60 amply exhibited here is ade- 
quate. The hexameter in Greek and Latin 
has defied English translators, and seems 
likely to go on doing so. The two pioneers 
in this rhymeless verse and familiar prose 
are Whitelaw, following the lead of Arnold 
in his Sophocles (which should have been 
cited in the second edition, Longmans, 1897), 
and Samuel Butler, now followed by T. E. 
Lawrence. All three are represented here. 

The two editors have done a good deal of 
translation themselves, and done it very well. 
Mr. Higham, versatile in many moods, is at 
his best in short pieces. Mr. Bowra ranges 
from a rhymed version of Homer to Sophocles, 
Euripides and various epigrams. In that 





strangely modern tribute to the charm of 
unsullied meadow which Euripides has gy 
to Hippolytus, he excels two other tr 
tors known to us. The piece is a di 
test in English. But admiring, as we 
many capable versions, we think that» 
rare ones provided by poets stand out in ther 
rhythm and confident command of righ 
words. Such are the ‘ Hybrias the Cretan 4g 
Campbell, long known in English song, and 
Rossetti’s rendering of Sappho’s a mB out 
of reach. The editors’ selective skill has 
made a good thing of the Anthology in gen 
eral, but the four lines given for the hi 
ingenious epigram about the Six Hours’ 
a 690—are frankly not a translation at 
all. 

We spend six hours 

on work and strife; 

the rest is life 

more truly ours 


gives ‘‘strife’’ for the sake of rhyme and 
ignores the whole point of the epigram. The 
Greek says that six hours are most sufficient 
for toils—the word has also the idea of 
troubles—and those after them, being set forth 
in letters, say to mortals zethi, ‘‘ Live.” 
The letters of the alphabet were used as 
numerals, and zethi can be read 7, 8, 9, 10. 
But Paton, in the Loeb edition of the Antho- 
logy and the writer of the Note at the aud 
have not taken the trouble to count. ‘The 
previous letters are five only and it should 
have been explained that the digamma ‘was 
also used. 

Six hours—’tis ample—to your labour give: 
The letters after six bid mortals “ Live.” 
would at least be an attempt at a difficult 
job of rendering. i 
Sir William Marris, Mr. R. A. Furness 
and Mr. Jack Lindsay are welcome contribu 

tors, 

Some renderings which the sober citiza 
might reject as freakish, are best left to the 
judgment of a younger hand than the present 
reviewer. One poet in his English dres 
should please everybody. The English have 
a remarkable gift for humour and nonsense, 
and the ghost of Aristophanes, if learned im 
a language so happily inclined to frivolity, 
should smile over Mitchell, Rogers, Cary, 
Swinburne, Gilbert Murray, and 
admirers, a band of fine spirit, though the 
editors have managed to do without Frere. 
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